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MARCUS GARVEY AND "GARVEYISM" 


The white and Negro press for several months has had frequent articles 
about Marcus Garvey the West Indian, who for the past five yoars has been at- 
tracting attention because of his “Back-to-Africa" propaganda among Negroes of 
America, and his preaching of the philosophy of organized physical, economic, 
and intellectval force on the part of the Negro world to compel justice and 
recognition from the white world, A writer in THE WORLD'S WORK in 1921 dubbed 
him a "Negro Moses", but in recent months some of the strong and intelligent 
Negro leaders have repudiated Garvey’s claim that he represents millions of 
Negroes. The critics have been diligent in bringing to light the facts about 
his shortcomings, especially the squandering of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars gathered in small sums from Negroes. ; 


W. E, B. DuBois in the February issve of tho CENTURY MAGAZINE makes a 
scholarly and impersonal analysis of the man and his movement. He says Garvey 
lacks thorough education and has a hazy idea of the “technique of civiliza- 
tion;" that he erred in assuming that because repression retards a group, its 
mere removal will "at a bound restore the group to full power." He is "inor- 
dinately vain and egotistic, a poor judge of human nature, and has the common 
weakness of untrained devotees that no dependence covld be put upon his state- 
ments of fact. Not that he is a conscious liar, but dream, fact, fancy, wish, 
were all so blurred in his thinking that neither he himself nor his hearers 
could clearly or easily extricate them." 


Garvey launched, in Jamaica, August 1914, a political, industrial, and 
commercial organization known as the Universal Negro Improvement Association at 
one time having at least 80,000 members, although Garvey once claimed over four 
Billions. During the World War he migrated to New York and settled in the 
tidst of the large Negro population in Harlem, probably more than 15 per cent 
West Indian, and established the "Black Star Line" to be owned and managed by 
Negroes. This attracted attention both here and abroad through its attempt to 
establish shipping trade with the West Indies and Africa, After three foolish 
purchases of unseaworthy craft the enterprise was no longer able to sail, and 
fenk about $800,000 of the savings of Garvey’s followers. 


He floated an “African Empire" which had a "President General," a “High 
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Potentate," and other officials of state; a military "Legion," a flag, etc, 
He raised large sums for an “African Redemption Fund" and advertised that he 
would drive European colonial governments from the continent and possess Africa 


for Africans. None of the "Empire" nor its diplomats, however, got nearer to 
Africa than several West Indian and American ports. 


Another statement, signed by eight prominent Negroes and sent broadcast 
to the press of the Nation, charged that the fundamental laws of the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association, composed chiefly of the most primitive and ig- 
norant element of the West Indian and American Negroes, encourage violence and 
permit office-holding by those who may have committed crime in the interest of 
their Association; that the organization was responsible for the murder of one 
of its former leaders in New Orleans in January; and that "not only has this 
movement created friction between Negroes and whites but it has also increased 
the hostility between American and West Indian Negroes." In commenting on 

this protest the Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER on February 5, although erroneously 
classifying the Garvey Movement with the Ku Klux Klan says, "The significance 
of this protest lies in its origin and its manifestations of a growing reali- 
gation among intelligent and educated Negroes that their liberation from injus- 
tice and oppression can only be brought about by a more perfect understanding 


between the white and colored races, and by a cooperation in which the leaders 
must take an equal part." 


Garvey, however, has not been silent in his own defense, and in Febru- 
ary sent out to the press an answer to his critics and called a public defense 
meeting at Carnegie Hall in New York City. In his news release he said: "We 
of the Universal Negro Improvement Association believe in a pure black race 
just as our self-respecting whites believe in a pure white race as far as that 
can be. .. . If the Negro is to have a government of his own of any impor- 
tance there can be no better place than Africa, the land in which centuries 
ago he was born a native. .. . Pilgrim Fathers we had in America before we 
enjoyed the delights of New York, Chicago, and Boston. Pilgrim Fathers we 
must have if Africa is to rise from her slumber and darkness." 


Early in his movement Garvey announced he would send envoys to Africa. 
An American traveler in Africa in 1921-22 reported that natives in every sec- 
tion visited knew about Garvey and his propaganda. DuBois, his ablest and se- 
verest critic, condemns Garvey not for his dream of redeeming Africa and unit- 
ing Negroes of the world but for his childish and unintelligent plans and 
methods. Ho says, "he believed in his program and hoe had a childish ignorance 
of the stern facts of the world into whose face he was flying. ... His 
African program was made impossible by his pig-headedness. .. . Instead of 
Keeping this plan hidden and working consciously and intelligently toward it 
he yelled and shouted and telegraphed it over all the worlds without consult- 
ing Liberia he was apparently ready to assume partial charge of their state" 
with the idea of penetrating from there into other parts of Africa, European 
governments were aroused to investigate his movement and to make representa- 
tions against it to Liberia and thus made it "impossible for Garvey to estab- 
lish any headquarters in Africa unless it was done by the consent of the very 
Bations whom he was threatening to drive out of Africa!" 


The significance of the Garvey Movement has grown clear to thoughtful 
Observers as it flourished, made its mistakes, and burst. DuBois points out 
shat the American Negro met the test of the appearance of a demagogue — not 


i kind — but "with a program anybody with common sense knew was impos- 
Bible, 


+ « « American Negroes sat cool and calm and were neither betrayed 
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into wild and unjust attacks upon Garvey nor into uncritical acceptance." From 
another angle Garvey has given expression although crude, to the Negross’ as- 
piration for liberty, Had he been a man of "first-rate ability, canny, shrewd, 

patient, dogged, he might have brought a world war of races a generation nearer. 
He might have deprived civilization of a precious generation of respite where we 


have yet time to sit and consider if differences of human color must necessari- 
ly mean blows and blood." 


MOB ACTION AND THE COURTS 


The administration of justice in the courts as it applies to poor, ig- 
norant or black citizens is seriously involved in a decision delivered by the 
“United States Supreme Court February 19. The Court decided to overrule the 
judgment of the District Court of the United States for the Bastern District of 
Arkansas which discharged a petition for a writ of habeas corpus for five Ne- 
groes who were tried, convicted and sentenced to death by the Circuit Court of 
Phillips County, Ark., the sentence being confirmed by the Arkansas Supreme 
Court. The case grew out of the so-called "Elaine riots" in Phillips County, 
September 30, 1919, when a large number of Negroes and some white moa were 
killed. It was asserted that the colored farmers had conspired to massacre the 
white people, but the Negroes declared — and their statements are borne out by 
the Court record of the case — that they had meetings to employ a lawyer to 
secure settlewents from the landowners and the landowners "tried to prevent 
their effort". They claimed that the landowners had been exploiting them. 


The Supreme Court opinion sums up the statements of the petitioners for 
habeas corpus: "According to affidavits of two white men and the colored wit- 
nesses On whose testimony the petitioners were convicted, produced by the pe- 
titioners since the last decision of the Supreme Court hereafter mentioned, the 
Committee made good their promise by calling colored witnesses and having them 
whipped and tortured until they would say what was wanted, among them being the 
two relied on to prove the petitioners’ guilt." The opinion further summarizes 
that at their trial they were "brought into Court, informed that a certain law- 
er was appointed their counsel and were placed on trial before a white jury — 
blacks being systematically excluded from both Grand and petit juries. The 
Court and neighborhood were thronged with an adverse crowd that threatened the 
most dangerous consequences to anyone interfering with the desired result. The. 
counsel did not venture to demand delay or a change of venue, to challenge a 
juryman, or to ask for separate trials. He had had no preliminary consultation 
with the accused, called no witnesses for the defense although they could have 
been produced, and did not put the defendants on the stand. The trial lasted 
about three-quarters of an hour and in less than five minutes the jury brought 
in a verdict of guilty of murder in the first degree. According to the allega- 
tions and affidavits there never was a chance for the petitioners to be acquit- 
ted; no juryman could have voted fcr an acquittal and continued to live in Pnil- 


lips County and if any prisoner by any chance had been acquitted by a jury he 
could not have escaped the mob." 


In reversing the action of the U. 8. District Court in dismissing the 
petition of habeas corpus without examining the facts and only upon demurrer of 
the keeper of the penitentiary who held them, the U. 8. Supreme Court said: 

"We shall not say more concerning the corrective process afforded to the peti- 
tioners than that it does not seem to us sufficient to allow a Judge of the 
United States to escape the duty of examining the facts for himself when if 
true as alleged they make the trial absolutely void. We have confined the 
Statement to facts admitted by the demurrer, We will not say that they cannot 
be met, but it appears to us unavoidable that the District Judge should find 
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whether the facts alleged are true and whether they can be explained so far as 
to leave the state proceedings undisturbed. Order reversed. The case to stand 
for hearing before the District Court." 


Mr, Justice McReynolds dissented from the majority opinion of the Court 
with Mr. Justice Sutherland concurring in the dissent. Ur. Moorfield Story, re- 
presenting the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People pre- 
sented the brief in behalf of the condemned men and the State of Arkansas was 
represented by the State’s Attorney-General, 


The colored women of the country have just closed a most interesting 
campaign against lynching — the Anti-Lynching Crusaders, The active work of 
the Crusaders, described in the March issue of THE CRISIS, began October 1 and 
ended December 31, 1922 and had the two-fold purpose of directing attention of 
women throughout the Nation toward lynching and of collecting funds for the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Their report shows 
that they raised in all $10,803.38 net. The expenses of travel, printing, post- 


age, etc., in conducting the three months’ campaign were largely contributed by 
the women themselves. 


In his address to his Diocesan Council (Protestant Episcopal) last month 

Bishop Theodore D. Bratton of Mississippi said: "The reign of law is the out- 
ward manifestation of the spirit of civilized life. Lawlessness is the brutal 
‘spirit of barbarous life in action, Sometimes it is the deliberate snatching 

of the right to execute the law out of the sheriff’s hands, after conviction by 
the Court for the sole purpose of indulging hellish racial hate. Sometimes it 
forestalls any legal action, any trial, any certainty of guilt, and indulges a 
blood lust after the manner of beasts of prey." He appealed to the Council to 
take action against the evil, which it did. 


In commenting on an outrage committed by masked men in secretly taking 
a sick white woman from her bed. and flogging her, the Houston CHRONICLE AND HER- 
ALD said: "If the time has come when the law cannot protect the humblest citi- 
zen in his legitimate rights, cannot grant him a fair hearing, cannot guarantee 
him against arbitrary conviction and punishment the time will surely come when 
the law can do these things for no citizen. If the time has come when a mob 
can invade the poorest home in defiance of our traditions in contradiction of 
our fundamental rights the time will come when the mob can go anywhere." The 
Portland, Oregon TIMES of February 17, in an editorial said: “Lynchings must 


go and with them every 'mobocrat'. Democracy and ‘mobocrary' cannot dwell to- 
gether in a Free government." 


NEGRO UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES IN 1922 


W.T.B. Williams, Field Director, John F, Slater Fund, has made the sec- 
ond report on Negro universities and colleges after ten years, This report in- 
cludes 18 institutions having the title of "university" and 15 having the title 
of "college" located in eleven Southern states, four Northern states and the 
District of Columbia, The list of "universities" is somewhat different from 
that of 1913 since six which had that name then have changed their designation 
to college as more consistent with the work they are doing. One of the institu- 
tions is supported by the Federal Government; 3 are owned and supported by 
States with the aid of the Federal Government; 2 are owned by Negroes but sup- 
ported largely by state appropriations; 9 are owned and supported mainly by 
Negroes; and 18 are supported mainly by northern philanthropy. In 1913 only 4 
out of 22 of the most advanced educational institutions for Negroes in America 
had more than 15 per cent of their non-professional students in their college 


| 
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departments, Now 12 of them have from 24 per cent to 100 per cent enrolled 
in college departments, Now there are 5 of the universities and 8 of the col- 
leges with more than 100 non-professional students each in their college de- 
partments, and 8 additional institutions with from 56 to 98 students each. 
Wine years ago only 10 of the 22 Negro institutions had more than 20 college 
students each. 


The report continues: "In the 18 universities and 15 colleges covered 
by this study there are 3,264 college students. They constitute, however, 
only 21.9 per cent of the total 14,905 non-professional students enrolled in 
these schools, or 20.4 per cent of the whole enrollment. If the 3,264 students 
of college grade were distributed evenly among the 83 institutions there would 
pe 98 college students in each school." ... “There are enrolled in all 
these institutions 6,555 high school students" and 4,486 students in elementary 
grades. 


"With the exception of six of the schools that demand 16 units, these 
institutions require 15 units for admission to their college departments, 
These units are of approximately standard value," There have come not only a 
"remarkable increase in the number of college students" but “also many very 


desirable improvements" in equipment, buildings, financial support and amount 
and quality of work being done. 


Because of the mixed white and colored faculties in many of these in- 
stitutions they have special interracial importance, although the proportion 
of white teachers has been gradually decreasing, The report says: "In the 33 
schools there are 269 white teachers and 715 colored teachers or more than two 
and a half times as many colored as white teachers, while nine years ago there 


were in 22 of the schools of this group only 59 more colored than white 
teachers". 


AFRICANS IN AMERICA AND AFRICA BEYOND THE SHAS 


Native Africans who are seeking preparation in America for leadership 
in their homeland are increasing in number, J. W. HE. Aggrey, for twenty years 
& professor at Livingstone College, Salisbury, N.C. is now studying at Columbia 
University for the degree of Ph.D. in preparation for service in South Africa. 
C. Kamba Simango, a native of Portuguese East Africa, has been making special 
preparation at Teachers College, New York City. Ina recent speech at Hampton 
Institute, where he was graduated in 1919, Simango said: "Africans in spite 
of the lack of highly organized policy systems, succeed in apprehending wrong- 
doers." His wife, who is a native of Freetown, Sierra Leone, and a graduate 
of the Royal College of Arts at South Kensington, England, spoke at the same 
time saying, "The Africans need help in order to develop themselves but they 
also have important contributions to make to the rest of the world. ... 


Africans are carefully weyeues American Negroes to see what they will do to 
help Africa." 


The help that American Negroes will give is already being graphically 
illustrated by the work of Max Yergen, Secretary for the Native and Colored 
Branch of the Teachers and Students Association in South Africa; of Henry C. 
McDowell of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
Angola, and Althea Edmonston who has been in the heart of the Congo for twenty 
years. All of these pioneers are American-born Negroes, graduates of mission 
GOlleges of America, Financial support for both Yergen and McDowell is coming 
from funds contributed by American Negroes. 


} 
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In a recent letter Yergen writes, "I do not believe it is going to be 
a long time — perhaps a few wonths — before we launch our plans which will 
of necessity give to the association brotherhood in America the opportunity of 
playing @ large part in this effort of ours for social and spiritual uplift in 
South Africa, 


That this touch of American Negroes carrying the civilization of the 
temperate zone to their darker brethren in the tropics has world-wide signifi- 
cance may be inferred from some remarks of Herbert J. Spinden in THE WORLD'S 
WORK for February even if we do not accept all the implications. Discussing 
"Civilization and the Wet Tropics", he says: We are tropical animals and there 
is no Clear evidence that any human race has lost the power to live in the 
first home of man. ... The main point is that the white races do not have 
a specialization in pigmentation which unfits them in any important way for 
life in warmer and brighter climes. The principal obstacle to white coloniza- 
tion is the social complex." Quoting medical authority he points out that 
tropical climate is compatible with the highest manifestations of human activi- 
ties "On the other hand, it is not clear that dark-skinned people from the warm 
zone are cut off from the north. The wide nostrils of the African may draw in 
a heavier draft of cold air than the narrow nostrils of the Caucasian yet the 
free migration of Negroes into New York and Chicago has been great — and a 
Negro reached the Pole with Peary." 


ECONOMIC CONTACTS OF THE TWO RACES 


In a report of the Woman’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor on 
“Women in Maryland Industries”, it is shom that Negro women comprise 795 or 
8.6 per cent of the 14,097 women and girls included in the survey. It is 
striking that although girls under sixteen years of age constitute 2.8 per cent 
of those employed, there was not a single Negro girl. In the city of Baltimore 
there were 49 Negro women employed in the making of women and children’s cloth- 
ings 50 employed in the making of man’s straw hats, and 248 in laundries, the 
remaining 395 in the city being distributed in textile, metal products, men’s 
clothing and other industries. 


Such examples of the growing proportion of Negro women in industry re- 
minds us repeatedly of the increasing number of contacts of white and colored 
workers at close range and the importance of this fact in the whole industrial 
question. This report says: “An examination of the findings shows a more 
careful protection of working women to be imperative, in spite of the fact that 
ina State as old industrially as is Marylend, the uprooting of antiquated tra- 
ditions and the pruning of 01d methods are apt to meet with resistance on the 


part of those who fail to realize the ultimate effect of industrial evils as 
insidious influences in the undermining of society." 


The migration of Negro labor and the shift of the Negroes to northern 
centers continves, largely under the influence of the demand of northern indus- 
_try for semi-skilled and unskilled labor. Recently a conference of white and 

colored church leaders from northern cities was held by the Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations of the Federal Council of Churches. After a day’s 
discussion by ea number of experienced leaders from 18 northern cities in 8 
states and the District of Columbia, they issued ea statement of recommendations 
for action by interracial groups in the northern cities to which the newcomers 
fre flocking. Among other things, the Conference urged as rapidly as possible 
the formation of interracial committees, the holding of local conferences +o ime 
prove understandings, travelers’ aid for migrants at railroad stations, atten- 
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tion to housing, recreation and opening of better opportunities for employment. 
The point was stressed that white and Negro churches have a special responsi- 
bility to take the initiative in these matters. 


The increasing provision of credits for farmers is affecting Negro fare 
mers in the South. A recent statement was made at Hampton Institute by C.R. 
Titlow, Secretary of the Federal Farm Loan Bank of the Baltimore district which 
includes Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia and Porto Rico, in which he said: "We have loaned vast amounts of 
money to Negro farmers in Virginia and there has not been a single Jefault in 
paymen'; from Negro farmers in the Baltimore district." The credit unions among 
Negro farmers in North Carolina have growa to the number of fifteen, and not 
one has failed in spite of the recent economic depression. 


A significant event in race relations took place in Atlanta, Ga., 
March 7-9, when Dr. George W. Carver, agricultural chemist at Tuskegee Insti- 

' tute, gave a three-days exhibit and lectures about his researches into the 
products of peanuts, sweet potatoes, and pecans on the roof garden of The 
Cecil, one of Atlanta’s leading hostelries. The exhibits and lectures were 
attended by the leading white business mon of Atlanta. THE ATLANTA CONSTITU- 
TION carried a two-column cut of Professor Carver and some of his exhibits 

with a column of description of the man and his work. A similar article in the 
ATLANTA JOURNAL stated that he has developed 165 products from peanuts, 117 
from sweet potatoes, and 85 from pecans. He has also developed a series of 
cold-water paints and stains from Georgia mud. "Slowly, patiently, and scien- 
tifically with the genius to find out what a thing really is and then ascer- 
tain what can be done with it," Dr. Carver for twenty-nine years at Tuskegee 
has been working out the facts and truths for a "new agriculture” in the South 
that is to save that section, as the boll weevil plays further havoc with cot- 
ton. In spite of his color the economic situation is making him one of the 
most widely sought and listened to spokesmen of the new South. 


RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


The observance of the second Sunday in February as Race Relations 
Sunday evidently marked a new step in the creating of public opinion of both 
the white and Negro world based upon goodwill. An examination of the files of 
the leading newspapers throughout the country shows that many columns of news 
and editorial matter were carried the week preceding that day and following 

it, reports of the observance in many places. Letters from local federations 
@nd councils of churches gave details of how the day was observed. Taking one 
of many examples, an observer of a race relations meeting in Kansas City, Mo. 
Baidy "The spirit of the gathering was magnificent; the addresses were all 
fine; the white chairman introduced the colored participants on the program, 
and the colored chairman introduced the white participants." In other places 
shite and Negro ministers exchanged pulpits and in some places choirs and 
choruses of the one race sang in the churches of the other. Now that the ex- 
periment has met with such widespread approval, the Commission on the Church 


and Race Relations has announced the beginning of plans for the observance of 
the Sunday in 1924. 


SOUTHERN WOMEN IN INTERRACIAL WORK 


The Woman's Sections of the State Committees on Race Relations of 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas and Texas have 
dssued statements giving their plans for interracial work. The Georgia Com- 
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mittee ic carrying out a program for the improving of health conditions among 
colored people, the establishment of a home for delinquent Negro girls, the 
addition of colored women social workers to the state Welfare Department, im- 
provement of schools, and the formation of local interracial committees to im- 
prove race relations in local communities, The North Carolina program includes 
efforts to secure better school houses and better trained teachers for colored 
schools, an institution for delinquent Negro boys, and the creation of a bureau 
of colored social workers under the State Board of Welfare. The South Carolina 
Committee is carrying out a plan to secure an act from the Genera] Assembly for 
taking over a small school for delinquent girls now supported by the State Fed- 
eration of Colored Women’s Clubs, the formation of local committees in differ- 
ent parts of the state and the formation of a Colored Woman’s State Committee 
for cooperative work with the South Carolina Committee. 


In Tennessee the Woman’s Committee is cooperating with the State Boards 
of Charities, Schools, and Welfare in securing better provision and care for 
Negro mothers and children in those lines of work, They are urging action by 
state authorities to carry out the legislative provision for a vocational 
school for delinquent Negro girls. They have added seven Negro women to the 
State Committee. The Texas State Committee is preparing a map locating the 
Negro population by counties in order to make three districts and get the best 
possible data about race relations in these districts for making future plans. 
They have adopted the plan of a parallel Negro Woman’s Section of the State Com- 
mittee for cooperative work between the two groups of women. Arkansas women 


have organized and issued a strong pronouncement of the principles involved in 
interracial work. 


